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Christ and Christian Destiny 


SIMON BLOCKER 


“But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first 
fruits of them that are asleep” (I Cor. 15:20). 


N OPTIMISTIC author has given to one of his 

books the title “Daybreak Everywhere” which is 
suggestive of what the resurrection of Jesus means to 
Christians. It has brought daybreak everywhere. The 
light of the resurrection morning streams on all the 
ways of human experience, shedding divine radiance on 
every dark and cloudy day and dispelling even the grim 
shadows of the valley of death. The night is far spent 
for those who have eyes to see the glory of the first 
Easter dawn. Christ risen means the triumphant return 
of our Lord from “the last weariness, the final strife.” 
Unbaffled now by lingering mysteries, we labor on in 
hope, confidently expecting a vindication of faith pro- 
portionate to the splendid reality of our Saviour’s victory. 
Already it is daybreak everywhere, seeing the signs of 
dawn repose caressingly on every event and problem 
pteviously wrapped in inscrutable night. 


For once the eternal fitness of things was duly served 
and marvelously expressed in the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. For once! Enough surely continues 
rampant which shocks our sense of the fitness of things, 
violating the proprieties of a moral order, challenging, 
defying and denying faith, with right on the scaffold 
and wrong on the throne, situations where vice flourishes 
and virtue languishes, where the actual holds the ideal 
up to pans y But the resurrection of Jesus is the 
standard proof of the integrity of the universe and we 
feel that here is a case where ideal and actual unite in 
righteous identity. 


That young atheist of whom we have read expressed 
it. He determined to examine the Christian religion. He 
began by studying the Gospel of John. He came to the 
wise conclusion, ‘This Jesus who is portrayed in the 
Gospel of John is either the Saviour of the world or he 
ought to be.” Such is the verdict of right-thinking 
people with reference to the resurrection of Jesus. If it 
were the case that no resurrection were recorded of 
Jesus, if the death that He died closed the account of 
His life, we should instinctively feel, “This Jesus who 
is portrayed in the Gospels either rose from the dead or 
he ought to have risen from the dead.” 


This sense of “oughtness,” of moral propriety and 
eternal fitness, with reference to the resurrection of 
Christ attests the daybreak which has dawned upon the 
human spirit through the fact which Easter commemo- 
rates. Without the Easter fact, hope deferred would long 
since have made the heart sick unto death in a world 
where current actualities are constantly blighting ex- 
pectation that things will ever be as they ought to be. 


If Christ be not risen, there might have persisted for a 
time a grim and mournful acquiescence in things as they 
were, but it is incredible that civilization could have 
survived till now such a colossal prostitution of justice 
as the doing to death of the best man that ever lived. 
“But now is Christ risen from the dead” and become 
accountable in unnumbered millions for a spiritual res- 
urrection creative of that vast realm of faith and insight 
in the heart of man, which makes possible and pertinent 
any idea of the eternal fitness of things. 

Imagine the depression of the disciples and friends 
of Jesus and of all lovers of righteousness when the 
body of Jesus was laid in the tomb. Such an jssue of 
such a life was enough to sink His cause beyond rescue 
and to paralyze moral idealism for all time. The 
mystery of iniquity would envelop smengind in eternal 
night if the spirit that would kill Godwwere shown to 
be the prevailing power. The only possible conclusion 
of such infamous triumph would be that “the pillared 
firmament is rottenness and earth’s base stubble.” 


It is easily apparent how representative Jesus was in 
what He suffered, how really He was in our stead. How 
like David facing Goliath alone for his country, Jesus 
was facing the power of sin for all mankind in His 
own person. The complete story of what happened to 
Him would become standard for the interpretation of 
every individual life. If death be final for one such as 
He, there is nothing to be said by way of hope for any 
man. His is the test case, revealing whether there is a 
God who can be trusted, whether or not there is a moral 
order or any eternal fitness of things to be expressed and 
served, speaking the authoritative word on the destiny 
of man, and bringing to light whether or not righteous- 
ness and love have any chance of life and victory in a 
world where sin reigns in death. 

Thus the battle was on and matters between God in 
His love and man in his sin were brought to a head. 
The seeming triumph of wrong was only for the purpose 
of allowing the venom of sin to exhaust its powers and 
demonstrate its futility. When the last bit of poison 
had worked itself in and out in the bosom of our sinless 
and imperishable representative, He came forth from 
the tomb to herald a new morning for the world and 
to suffuse daybreak everywhere. And thus it is that 
there has prevailed in the world this sense of the eternal 
fitness of things. The resurrection of Jesus has vindi- 
cated not only faith in Him, but faith in the rightness 
of right and its final triumph, faith in the preeminence 
of love over hate, faith in the goodness of God and 
His purpose and power to bring goodness to ultimate 
victory, faith that “‘life is ever Lord of death” and that 
“love can never lose its own.” 
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We still see and suffer from the prevalence of crime 
and lawlessness and hate and greed and vice and strife, 
and chief among these factors in the misery of mankind 
is the sable figure of Death, who steals away our loved 
ones draws ever nearer to gather us also into his 
lordly“and dreaded embrace. But the empty tomb and 
the glory of the risen Saviour restore our confidence 
and quicken the assurance that the fruits of His victory 
are even now in the hand of faith. We shall weather 
every gale and reach home at last. 

In heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here; 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed? 

The resurrection of Jesus has a bearing on our view 
of God and the world, on our appraisal of life, and on 
our part in it and reaction to it. Therefore we must not 
fail to count it in, to let its light and influence play on 
our minds. In a case at court, judge and jury want all 
the facts. They require every available bit of evidence. 
How otherwise can the verdict be true? We are prone 
to pass judgment on life. The question is, “Have we 
before us all the facts?” If so, the fact that Christ is 
risen from the dead is among them and it changes the 
bearing of all the other facts. 

To illustrate. Jesus taught what is called the doctrine 
of God’s providence. In practical language, this is the 
truth of God’s Fatherly love and care. We recall how 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount urged His hearers 
not to take anxious thought for the morrow. He laid 
it upon their hearts that our heavenly Father knows our 
needs and is a generous parse The apostle Paul 
frames the matter into a definite proposition when he 
says, “We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” Now in view of many facts 
of general human experience, this teaching of Jesus and 
this statement of Paul are truly amazing. There are 
many things taking place all the time which seem to 
give the lie to God’s sovereign love and Fatherly care. 
Terrible things happen which can only be described as 
due to “an act of God.” They seem utterly gratuitous, 


serve no useful purpose that anyone can see, and if 
wrought by man, would be condemned as expressions of 
pure malice. People are heard to say that, if there be 
a God, He is either lacking in love or in power. They 
cannot see how God can fail to interfere in the wa’ 
things are going if He has the character of a Father and 
power to make the world as it ought to be. The reason- 
ing is not at all profound. A ready answer might be 
given. Allusion is made to it for the purpose of point- 
ing out that we hear many insisting that life is only a 
game of chance. 


If life is only a game of chance, the only chance the 
bulk of mankind has is to lose. Opposed to that theory 
is the teaching of Scripture about life as in the heavenly 
Father’s care and keeping, under the control of sovereign 
love, with the guarantee that no one will finally lose out 
who trustfully places his life in God’s mighty hand. 
Which is the true view? The standard fact in the matter 
is what happened to Jesus. When you see Him on the 
Cross crying, “My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” it would seem to establish that God did not 
care. And when presently He gave up the ghost, the 
stunned disciples might have declared that there was no 
God to care either for Jesus or themselves. They might 
have gone on to say that there is no God of sovereign 
love, Who cares for truth and righteousness and service 
and sacrifice. They might have moaned, “Life is only 
a game of chance.” But not for long. The dawn of a 
new day was speeding on. They received the startling 
message of the empty tomb. They saw the risen Lord. 
It was daybreak everywhere. They waited for the 
promised power and got it. They went forth to change 
the currents of the world’s thought and life. The Cross 
of Jesus was seen to be in the light of His resurrection 
the highest proof of God’s Fatherly love and care, both 
for themselves and for the world. It was seen to be for 
Jesus the steppingstone to a new throne of glory. There 
was no doubt for them now about God’s love and power 
and purpose, no doubt at all about the supremacy of 
truth and righteousness and sacrifice and life. All vir- 
tues shone with regal splendor. Life stood forth in the 
radiance of spiritual meaning. Sin and wrong and death 
were temporary and ultimately doomed and futile. Gaze 
where they would, above, beneath, around, into the past 
or into the future, it was daybreak everywhere. 


The resurrection of Jesus changed everything that was 
dark and sinister and mysterious. Can anyone imagine 
the disciples on the resurrection morning saying that 
life is only a game of chance? Had anyone reminded 
them of their despair at the death of Jesus, they would 
have said, “‘We spoke too hastily. We spoke before we 
had all the facts. God forgive us for Taditina Him.” 


God did far more for the world and its moral in- 
terests and spiritual destiny by giving Jesus over to the 
bitter and shameful death of the Cross and then raising 
Him from the dead than He would have done by saving 
Him from the Cross. It is the standard instance of the 
ages of God’s sovereignty in love and wisdom and 
power, and shows beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
reality and integrity of the assurance that “all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 

We incline to judge God and appraise life before we 
have all the facts. We overlook the fact of the risen 
Lord and its bearing on our personal problems. We are 
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loathe to wait until God gets through with us. We 
hesitate to trust Him and to give Him a free hand. 
We forget the need of the refiner’s fire. We crave fair 
weather and a smooth sea, forgetful that ‘‘a smooth sea 
never makes a skillful mariner.” Many can see love 
only in luxury, unmindful of the leanness of soul found 
in the lap of fortune. The way of the Cross preceded 
the glory of the resurrection. The fact of the risen 
Lord brings to us the assurance that when in God’s 
providence we come to our Gethsemane and some im- 
pending Cross bids us “‘lay in dust life’s glory dead,” 
our heavenly Father has in view some wondrous crown 
which will symbolize for us forever the divine purpose 
of grace in our lives. 


Creatures of sense as we are, we are not readily 
amenable to visions of an eternal future ; but in the risen 
Christ, God lures us with the first fruits of His coming 
harvest. The sight of the soul is directed to God’s plan 
for our ultimate destiny. Our persistence as complete 
persons, including a body, is guaranteed. What we are 
to be and whither we are going are certified to us in the 
risen Saviour. We are moving on to victory and to 
reunion in eternity. The best is yet to be. The triumph 
of Christ is grandly social. It is an achievement which 
is prophetic. Given only faith in Christ and God would 
make it the earnest of every man’s destiny. Unbelief 
is the only barrier to appropriation and realization. It 
is daybreak everywhere. For people who sit in darkness, 
the light has shined, enough light to lead home to God. 


The Resurrection and the Christian Life 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


r HAS BEEN rightly said of the early Christians 
that the measure of their certainties was the measure 
of their power. They were able to lift others on the 
rock because their own feet were there. Their con- 
victions were convincing enough to produce conviction 
in others. Now the things about which they were so 
certain are written large upon the pages of the New 
Testament, but they can be reduced to one great, over- 
shadowing certainty. It was the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. Martin Luther, it has been said, was 
once found, at a moment of great personal peril, sitting 
in a thoughtful mood, tracing on the table with his 
finger the words “Vivit! vivit!”—‘‘He lives! he lives!” 
This is precisely the thrilling word that was ever on the 
lips of the early Christians. It was the heart of all 
apostolic preaching and the core of all early Christian 
experience and power. These early Christians were 
children of the resurrection. 


The letters of Paul are typical of the New Testament 
as a whole in the emphasis given to the truth of the 
resurrection of Jesus. This truth is the arresting preface 
of his letter to the Galatians (1:1), the eschatological 
hope set before the Thessalonians (i:4:14, 18; 5:10, 
11). Its practical consequences in the life of believers 
are detailed in Ephesians (2:6) and Colossians (2:12), 
and in the Corinthians, as Karl Barth has said so well, 
“the resurrection of the dead is the point from which 
Paul is ; apis and to which he points.” It is so ob- 
viously the point of crystallization in the thought of 
Paul that it is no exaggeration to speak of his theology 
as “the theology of the resurrection.” 


The striking thing about Paul’s treatment of the 
theme is his careful, consistent relating of it to the 
Christian life. This fact is so important for an under- 
standing both of Paul and of the resurrection that it 
deserves far more attention than is commonly accorded 
it. In our conservative circles, discussion of the subject 
is too often limited to a vigorous apologetic for the 
historical fact of Jesus’ resurrection, and to the bearings 
of that fact upon our own resurrection. While both are 
important and integral to the resurrection message, they 
are by no means the whole of it. Our exclusive pre- 
occupation with the above truths perhaps accounts for 


the strange circumstance that in so much modern preach- 
ing the resurrection serves as a theme only at Easter 
time and at funeral occasions. To leave it so unrelated 
to the problems of present human existence is something 
which Paul never did. According to Paul, it was only 
in virtue of the fact of Jesus’ resurrection that the 
Christian life in all its forms was a Christian life, a 
life in, with, through, and for Christ. It may help to 
stimulate our own study and thinking on this theme to 
present briefly three distinctively Pauline emphases in 
the message of the resurrection. 


I 


The Christian salvation depends upon the resurrection. 
No one can read Paul and escape this pertinent obser- 
vation, and yet how often the Christian salvation is 
presented quite apart from the resurrection of Jesus. 
This comes about because we tend to separate and view 
in isolation what Paul embraced in a vital unity, namely, 
the death and rising again of Jesus Christ. Our Pro- 
testant theology of redemption has tended to isolate the 
Cross and make it the all-controlling point of reference, 
shearing it off from the radiance and victory of the 
resurrection. In doing so, Protestantism has come peril- 
ously near to the error of Roman Catholicism. Observ- 
ing visitors in Europe have often remarked upon the 
melancholy spectacle of the unvarying presentation of 
Jesus in art, sculpture and liturgy, either as a “bambino” 
in the arms of the Virgin, or as a drooping, lifeless 
figure on a crucifix. No doubt this is due to the impress 
of Romanism on the culture and religion of Europe. 
But it is to be feared that some of our conservative 
Protestant preaching is running in this same direction. 
It is not uncommon to hear in some circles the constant 
exhortation: Preach the death of Christ! And some who 
are more zealous in their use of scripture than in its 
correct exegesis will support the above injunction by 
references to Paul’s words in the Corinthian letter 
(i:1:23; 2:2). What I mean to say is that there is a 
type of concentration bi the Cross that is something 
less than Pauline. By all means, let us preach the death 
of Christ! Paul did and gloried in the preaching of 
such a message. But let us preach it as Paul did, in- 
separable from the resurrection. The classic statement 
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on the Christian salvation comes, of course, from Paul 
in Romans 4:24, 25. 

. who believe on him that raised Jesus our Lord from 
the dead, who was delivered up for our trespasses, and 
was raised for our justification. 

“Raised for our justification,” says Paul, and yet so 
often we ignore it. The traditional interpretation is 
that our justification, begun in Christ’s death, was per- 
fected and validated by his resurrection. No less than 
that prince of commentators, William Sanday, said in 
support of the above view, “The atoning efficacy lay in 
his death, but the proof of that efficacy—the proof that 
it was really the Messiah who died—was to be seen in 
the Resurrection.” The resurrection of Jesus, to be sure, 
had this evidential significance; but is this all that Paul 
had in mind when he wrote those great words? In this 
view, its only purpose was to certify and testify to the 
validity of Christ’s death. From a reading of the Ro- 
mans, it is clear that Paul had in mind much more 
than this, when he declared the resurrection necessary 
to our justification. Without a living, risen Savior 
with whom the believer is united by faith, the power 
and virtue of the Savior’s death can never be subjec- 
tively realized. There can be no application or register- 
ing of redemption in the believer apart from union with 
the risen Lord. We are not saved merely by believing 
that Christ died for our sins. We are saved by union 
with our crucified, risen and exalted Lord. Christ died 
to deliver us from our trespasses, but He rose again 
that by union with a living Savior, we might have the 
actual realization of the power of His redemptive deed. 
We are saved both by the death and resurrection of 
Christ, but it is only through His resurrection that re- 
demption becomes effective in us. No wonder then that 
Paul said to the Corinthians, “If Christ be not risen, 
your faith is futile; you are still in your sins” (i:15:17). 
Now it is not suggested here that we ought to shift our 
emphasis from the crucifixion to the resurrection. 
Nothing is to be gained by playing the one over 
against the other, and besides, such procedure obtains 
no sanction from Paul or anyone else in the New Testa- 
ment. The point is that the resurrection is fully as im- 
portant to the Christian salvation as the crucifixion, and 
only as we embrace them in a typical Pauline unity, do 
we have an objective redemption subjectively realized. 
The Christian salvation does depend upon the resur- 
rection. 


Il 

The Christian life depends upon the resurrection. 
The believer's life is a Christian life only in virtue of 
the fact that the believer has this life “in Christ.” And 
it is nonsense to talk about a Christian life unless Christ 
be risen from the dead. Such a life is possible only 
because there is a risen Christ with whom and through 
whom and for whom the believer lives by faith-union. 


We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of 
life. For if we have become united with him in the likeness 
of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion; knowing this, that our old nature was crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be done away . . . Even so 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus (Rom. 6:4-6, 11). 


The Christian life is definitely a resurrection life. 


Through his own resurrection, Christ became a life- 
creating, a life-giving Spirit (I Cor. 15:45). It is in this 
sense that we may speak of Easter as the festival of the 
Christian life. The Christian is conscious of having en- 
tered upon a new order of existence. He is now a citi- 
zen of two worlds (Phil. 3:20). “Christ, who is our 
life” is the way Paul summarized it (Col. 3:4). The 
resurrection of Jesus was the point at which the creative 
power of God broke into the world in a fashion fully 
as significant as that described in the book of Genesis 
in connection with the original making of the world. 
With the risen Christ there came into being the new 
age, the new humanity, the new world. The Christian 
life is one with the post-resurrection life of Jesus. 
Now Paul gave special emphasis to this truth be- 
cause he saw in it implications of far-reaching signif- 
cance for the Christian life. When so understood, the 
Christian life is distinguished by its corporate character 
and ethical quality. Since the only thing that can prop- 
etly ‘be designated as a Christian life is a life “in 
Christ,” it follows that it is a life in the “body of 
Christ,” the community of believers known as the 
Church. The believer does not and cannot stand alone 
in his relation to the crucified-resurrected Lord. A little 
private Christianity of one’s own is something totally 
foreign to the New Testament. Christ did not become 
our Mediator just to save individuals here and there 
and then leave them in their solitariness. He came to 
rr unto himself a people, to found a kingdom, to 
gin a new humanity. Through union with Christ, 
believers stand in the closest of relationships to Him 
and to one another. And only in this “body of Christ” 
can Christ be seen in His fulness. Unless this cor- 
porate character of the Christian life is stressed in our 
time, we cannot hope that the world will come to know 
Christ as it ought to know Him. The Bible is not 
enough, even if we succeed in getting it into every home 
in our country and world. And getting the book into 
circulation is important. Just to point to the work of 
the Church at home and abroad is not enough, impor- 
tant as that may be. The Church must be the “body of 
Christ” so plainly, so vividly that when people look at 
the Church, they really see Christ. And what kind of 
Christ must people see in the Church? The crucified- 
resurrected Christ. The Church must bear visibly the 
marks of suffering and triumph because it is to the 
crucified-resurrected life of Christ that it bears witness. 
And so the corporate character of the Christian life fol- 
lows from the fact that it is a Christian life, from the 
fact that the children of the resurrection are one in 
Christ. 

The Christian life is also one of ethical achievement 
because it is a life “in Christ.” The believer is raised 
with Christ in newness of life. The union of the be- 
liever with the risen Christ provides both the obligation 
to and the power for ethical progress. That is why Paul 
said, “If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek 
the things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the 
right hand of God” (Col. 3:1). The importance of the 
resurrection of Jesus is that it relates the believer not 
only to a dying with Christ but to a living with him in 
righteousness. Paul saw only too clearly that it was in- 
sufficient to relate the believer to the death of Christ. He 
was quick to anticipate the logical results of such an 
abbreviated gospel. It would flatter men and build 
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human pride rather than shatter it, and cut the nerve 
of all moral progress. And it does, it does! When the 
crucifixion is preached with an emphasis that overshad- 
ows the resurrection, the result is Christians(?) who 
never make any moral progress or ethical contribution. 
It pleases them to be told how much Christ loved them 
and suffered for them. It gratifies people to be told that 
there is nothing they must do in order to be saved. No 
doubt, all of us have met people who were guilty of 
singing with something less than evangelical fervor 
“Jesus ae it all.” Paul found that he could only save 
himself from the dangers of a gospel of free-grace and 
unmerited forgiveness by preaching with it the gospel of 
the resurrection. The death of Christ surely means the 
end of all religions of human effort and striving as far 
as acquittal before God is concerned, but the resurrec- 
tion of Christ means the beginning of a Christian striv- 
ing that goes on as long as life itself. If Christianity is 
not to be wounded in the house of its friends, the 
Christian life must be contemplated and presented as 
one with the post-resurrection life of Jesus. 


Ill 


The Christian hope depends upon the resurrection. 
Since the Christian life is one of union with the risen 
Christ, the Christian hope takes on new meaning and 
assurance. Jesus’ resurrection is the basis of the hope 
which we commonly express in the words of the Apos- 
tolic Creed, “I believe . . . the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting.” Once again it is Paul who 
illumines this great truth in Romans 8:11. 

But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from 
the dead shall give life also to your mortal bodies through 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you. ; 

Paul does not make the point that because Christ 
arose, therefore believers may hope for the resurrection 
of the body. He does not argue from the historical fact 
to the eschatological hope. Paul argues, and impressive- 
ly, from the indwelling of the Spirit in the believer 
(his present resurrection life) to the resurrection of the 
body. The link which makes certain the believer’s par- 
ticipation in bodily resurrection is the possession of the 
same Spirit which raised up Christ Jesus from the dead. 
The body follows the soul and not the soul the body. 
Spiritual resurrection is the promise that this quicken- 
ing will someday extend to the whole of man’s being, 
body as well as soul. The nature of this resurrection 
body, Paul sets forth in I Corinthians 15:35-42. Once 
more God will break into the world with a final cre- 
ative act, this time to create anew the body of our 
humiliation. It is this miracle which constitutes the 
Christian hope. As Calvin rightly said, “if the hope of 


the resurrection be removed, the whole edifice of piety 
would collapse, just as if the foundation were with- 
drawn from it.” The early Christians had a grand hotri- 
zon of hope, and some of their radiant, victorious ex- 
perience and power can be traced to that fact. They 
were a people who had some sky in their lives. The 
latter is just as important for us as it was for them. The 
Christian life becomes something less than the Christian 
life without this sky of hope. And it was not a selfish 
Pi something which they hugged to their breasts in 
individual privacy, but something which they held 
precious in a larger context. They knew that the per- 
fecting of the individual believer could come only with 
the perfecting of all, and they shared this hope. They 
were one in their hope. A. Michael Ramsay has said so 
pertinently, “The thought of my resurrection is insep- 
arable from the thought of the resurrection of all the 
members of Christ.” The Christian hope is more than 
a hope for individual resurrection of the body. It in- 
cludes the hope of the resurrection of the “body of 
Christ.” 

Much more could and should be said about the res- 
urrection and the Christian life, but these few observa- 
tions alone are sufficient to remind us that the word of 
the resurrection is at the very centre of our Christianity. 
This was the overshadowing certainty of the early 
Christians, and we need more of this certainty in our 
time. If we can be certain about this, all other certain- 
ties will follow. There comes to my mind that often- 
told but pertinent story of the experience of Dr. Robert 
Dale. While writing an Easter sermon, and half way 
through, the thought of the risen Christ broke in upon 
him as it had never done before. And said Dr. Dale, 

It was to me a new discovery. I thought that all along 

I had believed it; but not until that moment did I feel sure 

about it. I then said, My people shall know it; I shall preach 

about it again and again until they believe it as I do now. 
May the number of those making this great discovery 
ever increase! As ministers of the Word it is our privi- 
lege to help others to this discovery by making the 
word of the resurrection as important as the word of 
the crucifixion in our proclamation of the Gospel. 


In addition to A. Michael Ramsay’s recent book, The Res- 
urrection of Christ, 1946, and Karl Barth’s The Resurrection 
of the Dead, 1933, there is nothing quite so stimulating and 
helpful for an understanding of the resurrection theme as 
those older works by William Milligan, The Resurrection of 
Our Lord, 1884, and Brooke Foss Westcott, The Gospel of 
the Resurrection, 1891, and The Revelation of the Risen 
Lord, 1898. These older books have some limitations, but 
they have not yet been surpassed, and much of my own 
thought is owing to the stimulus of these great New Testa- 
ment scholars. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. 


The Consummation of God’s Plan at the Cross 


JOHN R. MULDER 


ISTORY has a watershed—Calvary is its name. 
“When the fulness of time had come, God sent 
forth his Son . . . to redeem them that were under the 
law.” By that event of redemption, the power of sin 
and of the serpent was broken, and there was given, to 
as many as received Christ Jesus, “‘power to become the 


sons of God.” That feature makes the Cross the con- 
summation of God’s plan, for, from the time that sin 
and disobedience had laid its hand upon the human 
race, God had been working toward the time when de- 
liverance could come to those who sat in the darkness 
of death. The long road that began at Bethlehem’s 
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manger had wandered over hill and valley to come to 
its end at storm-beaten Calvary where the Son of God 
died so that God and men could be reconciled. 

That there is a golden thread rudning through the 
Scriptures is obvious. God Himself put that redemptive 
strand into the fabric of human experience very soon 
after history began. Ever after that time men looked 
and longed for the promised deliverer. When He 
came, angels sang songs of praises, but looked won- 
deringly at the mystery of God become flesh. Peter 
intimates that the angels still wonder at the Gospel of 
redemption. But the golden thread of redemption runs 
right through the Old Testament whose summarizing 
word is ‘‘Messiah” into and through the New Testament 
whose summarizing word is “redemption.” The con- 
summation of the plan of redemption is at the Cross 
of Calvary. 

What happened at Calvary has engaged the minds of 
men throughout the years. Each writer of epistles of 
the New Testament looked at the Cross and tried to 
present the transaction. Paul stated his idea in terms of 
law and punishment; John stated his idea in terms of 
love and the ethical impact of the Cross; the author of 
Hebrews wrote in terms of the sacrificial and the 
thought of priestly mediation. Each is true, but each is 
partial. At Calvary there took place an event which 
gathers to itself all of this—and more—“God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.” We can but 
look on, tremble, and believe. 

Of course, the Bible tells us that Jesus was crucified 
because the Jews were rejecting Him as their King. 
Their malice and hatred certainly created the occasion 
for the dreadful scene, but Christ did not die because 
of human hatred. We are also told in Scripture that 
God ‘makes the wrath of man to praise him,” and 
Calvary is an instance of such overruling Providence. 
Christ came to Calvary because He had come into the 
world to do the will of God, and it was the divine 
will that reconciliation should be effected. Behold the 
wonder of divine love and grace that He who had been 
dethroned in human hearts and whose will had been 
deliberately disobeyed should have determined to bridge 
the chasm of estrangement and to effect reconciliation! 
No wonder Augustine said that no man would ever 
understand the Cross until he had come to root it in 
the love of God. The Cross became history because 
there had always been an altar in heaven, as Isaiah saw 
in his vision of the sixth chapter of his prophecies. 
Christ died because God had planned to take the sin 
problem into Himself and to work out a solution of 
it for man. The hatred of the Jews against Jesus is a 
commentary upon the corroding effects of sin upon 
human affections and intelligence; Christ’s willingness 
to bear their hatred without retaliation is a commentary 
upon the divine persistence to accomplish human te- 
demption in spite of human ingratitude. God had a 
tremendous program to accomplish and Christ “was 
straitened until it was accomplished,’ but at the end 
He could say, “It is finished.” It is recorded that the dis- 
ciples were afraid when they perceived that Jesus had 
set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. They felt 
themselves to be in the presence of a determination 
human calculations cannot measure. With that same 
sense of awe all understanding spirits have always stood 
before the transaction at Calvary. 


In summarizing the work of Jesus upon earth men 
have spoken about the active and the passive obedience 
of Jesus. Whether the words are adequate or not, I am 
sure they are only screens through which we pass the 
various details of the life of Christ. The two aspects 
are completely inseparable from each other, and we can- 
not make comparisons between them. It is true, how- 
ever, that the will of God which man had flouted 
should be completely obeyed by someone of the human 
race. It is as necessary for the race to obey God’s moral 
laws as it is for the race to obey God’s laws for the 
physical world. There can be no happiness nor success 
tor men until the law of God is recognized and accepted 
and obeyed. The will of God for man’s ethical life, 
which man had disregarded, had to be “fulfilled” 
through a perfect obedience. God sent Christ into the 
world to be the “second Adam” to do what the first 
Adam had failed to do—to obey the will of God in 
the realm of ethical behavior. The old Greek Fathers 
thought the incarnation of Christ to be the means of 
salvation, because they supposed that the incarnation 
brought immortality and lifted the human race above 
the powers of death; the Latin Fathers saw that the 
incarnation was but the first step—necessary and won- 
derful—toward the consummation in obedience and 
sacrifice. There never can be salvation for men, however, 
unless it come within the horizons of the will of God. 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die; “the wages of sin is 
death; “God is not mocked’’—these texts, and many 
others, present the inexorable requirements of violated 
law. Salvation can come only through obedience to the 
law of God. Therefore Jesus obeyed the will of God 
perfectly, and that perfect obedience was necessary if 
our salvation were to become a reality. 

But Jesus did more, and it is at this point that our 
redemption became a possibility—Christ died on the 
cross, assuming vicariously the place that should have 
been taken by sinners. Paul seeks to make the terror 
of that place clear to us and to help us to get some 
idea of the dreadful transaction that happened there 
when he wrote in II Corinthians, “He (God) hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” It is 
true that one who has lived perfectly and who has given 
utter obedience to the will of God is beyond the power 
of death; it has no claim upon him; it has no right to 
ask anything of him. Death is the wages of sin, but 
where there is no sin there need be no death. Christ 
had life in Himself, and death could never make Him 
its victim. More than that, however. It is also true that 
one who has sought studiously to obey the will of God 
is an avowed enemy of sin. His life is purity itself. He 
hates sin with his whole being. Such an one and sin 
have no more in common that do white and black. Such 
a life is the very opposite of sin. But notice, Paul said 
that God ‘‘made Christ to be sin.”” That means that 
God accounted Christ to be the very embodiment of sin, 
the very opposite of all He had been throughout His 
life. God accounted Him to be what He was not in 
Himself, and God identified Him with that against 
which His soul had always revolted. God placed Christ 
where sinners should themselves be. Someone has said 
that God put Christ where Barabbas should have been. 
That means that Christ was accounted to be everything 
that had made Barabbas to become a thief and a 
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murderer. That must have been misery beyond de- 
scription for Christ. In those hours Jesus suffered the 
agonies of hell itself and satisfied the wrath of God 
against sin. 

He could do it because He had spent thirty-three years 
in sinless living. He could do it because He had some- 
thing to give that could have vicarious value and power. 
“IT am the resurrection and the life,’’ He had said to one 
of His followers, because it was literally true that death 
was not able to take hold of Him. He had walked 
among dying, sinful men aware that He was Himself 
the fountain and origin of life. Now He comes to the 
point where He lays that life down to atone for the 
sins of men. No man took His life from Him—Pilate, 
Caiaphas, and the soldiers notwithstanding—but He 
could lay it down. And He did! Free from death 
Himself, He could take on the death of others. Having 
fulfilled all righteousness Himself, He could undertake 
to make the gift of eternal life available for sinful men. 
The life of perfect obedience which freed Him from the 
claims of death He climaxed by taking to Himself the 
punishment of sin which would come to many He loved, 
for whom He was ready to die. “There was none 
other good enough to pay the price of sin.” Christ died! 


These thoughts follow, of course, the patterns of the 
Penal Theory of the Atonement. I make no apology 
for them, because the Penal Theory best sets forth what 
I understand happened at Calvary. The Reformers held 
this theory, and it has gone down the years with ad- 
herents in every generation. But it is well to remember 
that the Penal Theory is only one of the human state- 
ments that undertakes to describe what happened. Each 
year Lent provokes us to restudy the truths of Calvary, 
because we realize that this was no human transaction. 
We know that God devised and initiated that tremen- 
dous transaction. No matter how one explains the Cross, 
love divine lies behind it. “God so loved” is always the 
ground out of which the Cross rises. ““We love, because 
he first loved us” said John. God does not love 
because Christ died; Christ died because God loves. 
Augustine is quite right. That inexhaustible, unquench- 
able, patient love of God cannot but amaze every devout 
heart. Silently, while men slept, God was moving for- 
ward with His plan to bring it closer to its consumma- 
tion. The years became centuries, the centuries became 
millenniums, but still God stood in the shadows. 
Through prophet, poet, priest, and seer He made an- 
nouncements that spoke of a better day. At long last 
Christ came, prophecy became history, and God succeeded 
in laying out a bridge across the chasm between sinners 
and Himself. Now God and sinners can be reconciled. 
Now there is hope and promise in life. God has laid 
His hand redemptively on human affairs, and there has 
burst across the dark horizon of human life a sun—of 
righteousness and life. 


Such is the message that comes to the succeeding 
generations. It struck the first generation so forcefully 
that those early followers of the Lord Jesus almost 
“turned the world upside down.” We, on the other 
hand, have become accustomed to the idea of this mes- 


sage because we have lived with it so long. It would not 
however, take too strong an imagination for us to re- 
construct the picture that stood before the astonished 
eyes of the first disciples, and thus to understand better 
how their hearts beat strong with new hope because of 
Calvary and the consequent resurrection. It is necessary 
for us to recapture their sense of victory and their 
feeling that there had come into human history a power 
which nothing could resist. Those first followers of the 
Lord set out to conquer the world in the sign of the 
Cross. 

And we do well to remember that all our glory must 
also be in the Cross. Much has been written in these 
last years about the desperate plight of the human race, 
and the fact that we are coming ‘‘to the end of an age.” 
Certainly there is enough in the world situation to 
justify all such thinking, but none of that gives us 
Christians a right to become pessimistic. We have the 
story of the Cross, of God become man, of Christ’s 
atoning death, of a reconciliation that has been effected, 
of a redemptive program that must be brought to its 
consummation. While on the Cross Christ saw “the 
joy that was set before Him,” He saw multitudes coming 
out of each generation into salvation through faith in 
Him and His saving work, He saw the Kingdom of 
God being built across the centuries, He saw His seed 
after “making his soul an offering for sin.” Out of 
the travail of these difficult days there will come those 
who own the Name above every name, and who 


_accept the sacrifice that was made for sin when Christ 


died. This Lenten Season invites us not only again to 
accept the sacrifice for ourselves and through a spirit 
of humiliation to bring ourselves into proper frame of 
mind and spirit really to appropriate Christ’s atone- 
ment, but as well, to a rededication to the message of 
hope, love, and reconciliation which our world needs 
to hear and to see embodied in the lives of those who 
have “hid their lives with Christ in God.” The world 
is in a bad way, but God is still in His heaven, and His 
last word to the sons of men, spoken in the life and 
death of the Son of His love, is, “Be ye reconciled to 
God.” By His death Christ overcame the world; by 
His sacrifice He broke the shackles of sin; therefore, 
let us “be of good cheer.” 

The passage of Paul to the Ephesians rises now with 
warmth and meaning for our hearts. To people who 
had come to feel that the outlook was fairly hopeless, 
who looked with despairing eyes upon the life of the 
world of their day, Paul writes, “Wherefore remember, 
that once ye, the Gentiles in the flesh, . . . were separate 
from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of the promise, having 
no hope and without God in the world. But now in 


Christ Jesus ye that once were far off are made nigh 


in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace.” Aye, so 
it is. He is our peace; “therefore being justified by 
faith,” let us be at peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. God’s plans were consummated at the 
Cross, and the world can be told of a divine love that 
passes understanding, for into this sinful world has 
come He through Whom we may have our reconciliation. 
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HE LORD'S SUPPER has a large place in the life 
a he history of the Christian church. It is one of 
the two sacraments generally accepted by believers. Its 
mode and frequency of observance, its doctrinal signi- 
ficance and its symbolic importance have been variously 
interpreted by believers and churches throughout the 
centuries. Its practice and meaning have influenced peo- 
ple differently. 


The Lord’s Supper has an important place in the ob- 
servance of Lent. Instituted by Christ on Thursday 
evening of passion week, it has become the climax in 
the Lenten observance for some churches. The Maundy 
Thursday observance of Communion has not only been 
a practice of the Roman Catholic Church, but other 
denominations, including the Reformed, have also ob- 
served this celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


The doctrinal importance of the Lord’s Supper 
should not be overlooked. It stands in close relation to 
the other Lenten themes discussed in this issue of the 
Bulletin. Holy Communion represents an important in- 
stitutional consummation of God’s plan of redemption. 
Through Communion the outreach of the cross has been 
effected particularly in the missionary program of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Middle Ages during the 
Gregorian period. The elements of the Supper typify 
reconciliation and atonement. The Lord instituted the 
Supper so that His followers would remember Him 
after His resurrection. Holy Communion represents the 
experience of Lent and the power of the cross. We do 
well to examine the history of this ordinance and take 
note of some evangelical applications for our day. 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper is very familiar 
to Bible students. Christ instituted it immediately fol- 
lowing the last Passover of His life. The Bible record 
of this event is clear.1 While some critics have doubted 
the account because of variation in the text, the Church 
has accepted this New Testament institution by Christ. 
The early celebration of the Lord’s Supper was charac- 
terized by simplicity. Bread and wine, the common ele- 
ments of natural food for man, were used without 
ceremony for a remembrance of our Saviout’s sacrifice. 
Observance of this Supper is mentioned only three times 
in the Acts. It is discussed by Paul in I Cor. 11:19-34 
because of its abuses at Corinth. 

The history of the Lord’s Supper conveniently divides 
itself into two periods. From the Apostolic Age to the 
Reformation the eucharistic views of Latin Christianity 
held sway. From the Reformation to the present other 
views were advanced. The eucharistic views of the 
early church did not come into being at once. The 
Didache regarded the Supper as a feast of believers and 
the elements as spiritual nourishment. Three views pre- 
vailed in the Old Catholic Church, 100-313. Ignatius, 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus held the mystical view. Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian held the symbolical view. Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen taught the allegorical or spir- 
itual view. The Lord’s Supper'was universally regarded 
as both a sacrament and a sacrifice. The sacrifice super- 
seded all the typical sacrifices of the Old Testament and 
in particular the passover. ‘This eucharistic sacrifice, 


The Lord’s Supper 


WILLIAM GOULOOZE 


however, the ante-Nicene fathers conceived not as an 
unbloody repetition of the atoning sacrifice on the cross, 
but simply as a commemoration and renewed appropria- 
tion of that atonement, and above all, a thank-offering 
of the whole church for all the favors of God in crea- 
tion and redemption.”2 


Two of the ante-Nicene positions were continued 
after Nicea. The realistic or mystical view was repre- 
sented by Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrys- 
ostom, Hilary, Ambrose and Gaudentius. They did not 
teach transubstantiation but a dynamic change of the 
elements. The symbolical view was emphasized by Euse- 
bius, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Macarius 
the Elder, Theodoret, Augustine and Facundus. With 
respect to the Lord’s Supper, Augustine followed the 
African theologians, Tertullian and Cyprian. He was 
the first to emphasize the distinction between the out- 
ward sign and the inward grace. Incidentally, it is also 
important to notice that adoration of the Host, a sure 
companion of the transubstantiation view, cannot be es- 
tablished from the ancient liturgies. Four references to 
it can be found but it was not a prevailing practice. 


The idea of sacrifice—As oft as ye do eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come”—was intended as thanksgiving for Christ’s sacri- 
fice. In process of time the sacrifice of the mass came to 
mean the actual sacrifice by the priest. This glorified 
the place of the priest and Roman Catholic worship. It 
became not a new sacrifice added to the cross, but the 
unbloody repetition and perpetual application of the 
first sacrifice. 

Two eucharistic controversies arose within the Roman 
Catholic Church during the Middle Ages. In the Greg- 
orian Period, 590-1073, the conflict ensued between 
Paschasius Radbertus and Ratramnus. During the Hil- 
debrandian period, 1073-1294, the controversy contin- 
ued between Lanfranc and Berengar. In both cases the 
issue was between a materialistic and a spiritualistic in- 
terpretation of the sacrament. Radbertus and Lanfranc 
represented the literal interpretation, maintaining 
Christ’s literal and corporeal presence communicated to 
the believers through the mouth. They were transub- 
stantiationists, though the word was not used till much 
later in history. Ratramnus and Berengar upheld the fig- 
urative interpretation of the words of institution and of 
the mysterious discourse in the sixth chapter of John. 
They believed that Christ was spiritually present and 
spiritually communicated to believers through faith. 
They denied the claimed identity of Christ’s historical 
body with the elements in every sacrifice of the mass 
and considered the eucharistic body a symbolical exhibi- 
tion of the real body. Under the papal influence of Hil- 
debrand the theory of transubstantiation became the ac- 
cepted dogma of the Roman Church. It was officially 
endorsed during the regime of Pope Innocent III in the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. It should be noted 
that this view was strengthened by concurrent events. 
The withdrawal of the communion cup from the laity 
widely practiced in the twelfth century, the adoration of 
the presence of Jesus during the eleventh century and 
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the Corpus Christi festival, appointed by Urban IV in 
1264, were factors which elevated the transubstantia- 
tionist view. This view served as the doctrinal basis of 
daily sacrifice of the mass. Priest, sacrifice, and altar 
had a hierarchical claim on the people. 

The schoolmen defended transubstantiation. Thomas 
Aquinas devoted nearly four hundred columns of his 
Summa to its discussion. The early schoolmen did not 
use the word “‘transubstantiation.’” They used the words 
“transition” and ‘‘conversion.” Hildebert of Tours, 
1134, seems to have been the first who used the term 
“transubstantiation.”” The acceptance of this view was 
evident in worship. The ringing of the church bell at 
the moment of uttering the words of sacramental insti- 
tution was decreed by Honorius II in 1217. The Lam- 
beth Synod of 1281 required the laborer in the field 
to kneel when the church bell announced the sacrifice of 
the Supper. These practices indicate the tremendous 
hold of this view on the people. In the Council of 
Trent, 1551, the Roman Church officially included the 
teaching of transubstantiation as an important doctrine 
of its theology.s This view was also accepted by the 
Greek Catholic Church though with less emphasis. 

The Protestant Reformation marks the beginning of 
the second period in the history of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Reformation changed the practice and view of 
many people. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated ac- 
cording to its apostolic intention. Communion remained 
a sacrament and required the presence of the congrega- 
tion. In the Roman Catholic Church it was chiefly a 
sacrifice and could be performed by the priest alone. 
The restoration of the cup to the laity gave emphasis to 
the priesthood of all believers. Luther observed a com- 
munion service at the close of the regular service on 
Sunday. Observance in Reformed churches was less 
frequent. 

This period of history is far more familiar to students 
of Church History and therefore only the concluding 
doctrinal positions will be stated. Controversies on the 
interpretation of the Supper were violent between Lu- 
ther and Zwingli and between the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists. The Lutheran or the “consubstantiation” 
view was stated in the Formula of Concord, 1576.5 
This position asserted that Christ was present ‘‘in, with, 
and under’ the elements. The Zwinglian interpretation 
regarded the Supper as a memorial celebration. The 
Reformed position, stated in the First Helvetic Con- 
fession® and also in other documents,” stressed the spir- 
itual presence of Christ in the elements and in the heart 
of the believer who participated. 

The Anglicans approached the Lutheran view while 
the Methodists, Independents and Baptists adopted the 
Reformed view. The Zwinglian interpretation carried 
to an extreme has characterized the position of the 
Society of Friends. Thus we see that the history of the 
doctrine of Holy Communion reveals the extreme view 
of transubstantiation on the one hand and the opposite 
extreme of considering the Lord’s Supper as only an 
“inward and spiritual participation of his flesh and 
blood.” 

We have examined the history and tradition of Holy 
Communion. We now address ourselves to some evan- 
gelical observations with regard to the Lord’s Supper. 
The minister in the pulpit and the member in the pew 
must have an evangelical experience through the Lord’s 


Supper in order to receive a maximum blessing. Before 
the open Bible and the uncovered table of the Supper, 
we should experience the personal presence of Jesus 
Christ. The very purpose of the Supper was to place 
Christ before His disciples. ‘Do this in remembrance 
of me,” is central to the ordinance. The transubstantia- 
tion view tends to materialize Christ by the hand of the 
blessing priest. The memorial interpretation tends to 
evaporate Christ’s spiritual presence. Consubstantiation 
involves the difficulty of relating Christ’s body to the 
Communion. The Reformed position presents a proper 
balance, yet there is danger that we lose sight of Christ 
in Communion. We must remember Him as the Christ 
of history and experience Him as spiritually present 
at the Supper and in the heart. It is possible to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper without really experiencing the Lord 
of the Supper. Christ is the captain of our salvation, 
the chief cornerstone of our faith and the high priest 
of our profession. Christ instituted the Supper in order 
that His followers might remember Him at the spiritual 
feast and in life. The atmosphere of Communion should 
stimulate us to find fellowship with Jesus Christ. He is 
Lord of the Supper. To the Church He said, “Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. 3:20). 

My second observation deals with the actual observ- 
ance of the Supper. The word ‘“‘Eucharist’’ means 
thanksgiving. We have lost sight of this emphasis in 
our habitual observance of the sacrament. We still 
believe what our standards assert regarding the sanctity 
and importance of the Supper ;? but we have become so 
dilatory in our observance of this ordinance. I have 
made it a point to observe the attendance at Communion 
and have talked to elders and ministers about their re- 
spective fields. The actual attendance at Lord’s Supper 
may seem large but considered in relation to the com- 
municant membership the number of absentees is alarm- 
ing. Even though we discount the number who are 
sick and others who have reason to be absent, the result 
is disappointing. 

Dr. Jacob Prins made a Lord’s Supper attendance 
survey of a particular classis at its request. The classis 
is evangelical in its views on doctrine and life, yet the 
number of Lord’s Supper absentees was appalling. We 
claim to have the best view of the Lord’s Supper. To 
maintain our spiritual tradition we must gain a new 


_ appreciation of Holy Communion. Thanksgiving for 


redemption and fellowship with Christ should drive 
us to a better observance of the sacrament. Because we 
believe that Jesus vicariously endured the punishment 
intended for us by God’s righteous indignation, the 
celebration of Communion as a symbol of that sacrifice 
strengthens our thanksgiving. We disagree with Harold 
E. Fey who holds that the moral view of the atonement 
is the basis for our thanksgiving in Communion. Re- 
ferring to the moral view of the atonement he writes, 
“It is the only view of the atonement that is consistent 
with the note of joyous thanksgiving which dominates 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper in the early 
church.”'© On the contrary, Church History demon- 
strates that the early believers observed the Supper be- 
cause of thanksgiving for Christ’s sacrifice. 

We must recapture this spirit of thanksgiving for 
redemption. Respect for Communion must be encour- 
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aged by the minister. Aesthetic beauty and musical con- 
tribution should have their proper place in increasing 
the dignity of the service. Since we are semi-liturgical 
we often fail to adorn the communion service suf- 
ficiently for spiritual edification. This does not mean 
we must have liturgical entertainment during the entire 
service. Some time should be given for quiet contempla- 
tion and personal devotion. Let us plead and pray for 
more spiritual observance of the Lord’s Supper so that 
the participants may say, ‘Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift” (II Cor. 9:15). 

The true evangelical position also demands a new 
emphasis on preaching in conjunction with the sacra- 
ment. It is a heartening experience when the consistory 
of a pastorless church specifies a ‘preparatory sermon” 
for the Sunday preceding the Lord’s Supper. Many of 
our ministers no longer follow this good custom. We 
miss the proper balance between preaching and sacra- 
ment. We seem to forget the proper proportion given 
in the Heidelberg Catechism.'! Greater emphasis should 
be placed on the preparatory service. We should read 
the longer form occasionally. A stronger emphasis 
should be given to the communion sermon. Even large 
congregations with many communicants can be served 
with planned efficiency in order to allow time for a 
sermon. What an opportunity to tie preaching and 
sacrament together! They complement each other. This 
is not to exalt the preacher but to honor the Word along 
with the Sacrament. A brief meditation at the table can 
be the high point of the service. Liturgical form, sermon 
and spiritual fellowship can then be blended for the 
glory of Christ. Nor should we dismiss the good custom 
of some ministers in the use of the postcommunion 
sermon. In the Holland language it is called the ‘“‘nabe- 
trachting preek,” or reflective sermon. This can be 
used as a mighty spiritual instrument to direct hearts 
and lives to consecration, thanksgiving and spiritual 
service. 


Communion is what we make it. We can approach it 
only from the doctrinal point of view and depend on 
a theory for the blessing. We can approach it with 
coldness and go away without spiritual uplift. If we 
anticipate it, prepare for it, and rejoice in it because 
we fellowship with Christ and feed on His Word, we 
will receive great blessing. With renewed determination 
during this Lenten season, let us fellowship with Christ. 
Then we will experience perennial communion with 


in the following poem. 


Him. Then we will share the feeling of Horatius Bonar * 


Too soon we rise: the symbols disappear. 

The feast, though not the love, is past and gone; 
The bread and wine remove, but Thou art here. 
Nearer than ever, still my Shield and Sun. 

Feast after feast thus comes and pr by, 

Yet, passing, points to the glad feast above, 
Giving sweet foretaste of the festal joy, 

The Lamb’s great bridal feast of bliss and love. 


1. Mt. 26:26-29, Mk. 14:22-25, Lk. 22:17-20, I Cor. 11:23-26. 

2. P. Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. Ul, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York: 1930, p. 245. 

. “In the Eucharist are contained truly, really, and substan- 
tially, the body and blood, together with the soul and 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and consequently the 
whole Christ. The whole substance of the bread is con- 
verted into the body, the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood.” The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. 
VII, p. 35, cf. Council of Trent, Session 13, Canon 1 and 
Canon 2. 

4. Orthodox Confession of the Eastern Church, Ques. CVI, 
CVII, Confession of Dositheus, Decretum XVII and Dec- 
retum XVIII, Longer Catechism of the Eastern Church, 
Ques. 315. 

5. “We believe, teach, and confess that in the Lord’s Supper 
the body and blood of Christ are truly and substantially 
present, and that they are truly distributed and taken to- 
gether with the bread and wine.” The Formula of Con- 
cord, 1576, Article VII. 

6. “The bread and wine of the Supper are holy, true symbols, 
through which the Lord offers and presents the true com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ for the feeding 
and nourishing of the spiritual and eternal life.” The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, p. 36, cf. First 
Helvetic Confession, 1536, Article 23. 

7. Second Helvetic Confession, Article 21, the French Con- 
fession of Faith, 1559, Articles 36, 38, the Scotch Con- 
fession of Faith, 1560, Article 21, the Belgic Confession, 
1561, Article 35, the Heidelberg Catechism, 1563, Answer 
76 and the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 1647, Answer 
96. 

8. “The communion of the body and blood of Christ is inward 
and spiritual, which is the participation of his flesh and 
blood, by which the inward man is daily nourished in the 
hearts of those in whom Christ dwells; of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ with His disciples was a figure, 
which they even used in the Church for a time, who had 
received the substance, for the cause of the weak; even as 
abstaining from things strangled, and from blood; . . . yet 
seeing they are but the shadows of better things they cease 
in such as have obtained the substance.” The Confession 
of the Society of Friends, 1675, Article 13. 

9. Heidelberg Catechism, Lord’s Day, 28-30 and Confession 
of Faith, Article 35. ; 

10. The Lord’s Supper: Seven Meanings, Harper and Brothers, 
New York: 1948, p. 73. 

11. “The Holy Ghost teaches us in the gospel and assures us 
by the sacraments, that the whole of our salvation depends 
upon that one sacrifice of Christ which he offered for us 
on the cross.” The Heidelberg Catechism, Answer 67. 


w 


NTIMATE telationships exist between the Old and 

the New Testaments. New Testament writers look 
back to the Old Testament as the sacred authority for 
teaching and life. The Old Testament is the source of 
reference on which Christ and the apostles build. Vari- 
ous themes find expression and progression of thought 
throughout the Scriptures. Chief among these themes 
is the anticipation of the Messiah, which is realized in 
the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God. 
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The Servant of Jahweh 


LESTER J. KUYPER 


Many lights of God’s revelation broke in upon the 
rophets within Israel to illumine the Messianic hope 
that would be consummated in the ministry, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, our Lord. One of these 
lights inspired an Old Testament prophet to describe 
the unusual ministry of the Servant of Jahweh. This 
tay becomes the light by which the Holy Spirit gives 


. meaning and purpose for the suffering and death of 


Christ. 
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During the dark night of Israel’s exile in Babylon 
this star of luster began to shine. The prophet, whose 
messages are recorded for us in the second part of 
Isaiah (chap. 40-55), was given divine insight to speak 
God’s purposes realized and accomplished through the 
Servant of Jahweh. 

Christian hearts and minds can only understand Cal- 
vary and its eternal significance by carefully examining 
the details of the picture which the Old Testament seer 
and poet presents about the Servant. The picture has 
valid truth for all time; its purposes must find ex- 
pression in every generation of God’s kingdom. 

I 

In the history of exegesis much study has been given 
to the interpretation of the Servant of Jahweh. Scholars 
are agreed that the setting in which the Servant finds 
himself is the exile of Israel in Babylon. Gloom and 
despair has settled upon God’s people. Complaints are 
heard, ‘“The way of the Lord is not equal” (Eze. 18:25). 
God appears to have forsaken His people, “My way is 
hid from Jahweh, and my righteousness is passed away 
from my God” (Is. 40:27). Bitterness of soul deprives 
them of their song, “How can we sing the song of 
Jahweh in a foreign land?” (Ps. 137:4). Plaintive and 
mournful pleas, “How long, Oh Jahweh, how long?” 
become the minor chords in their psalms. Dark and 
deep gloom like a London fog has settled upon Israel. 

With this setting before us it is our task to determine 
who the Servant is, about whom the prophet s . In 
several places the identification is unmistakably clear 
that the Servant is Israel. ‘‘But thou, Israel, my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my 
friend” (Is. 41:8; cf. 44:1f, 21; 45:4; 48:20). In 
these and other passages our prophet declares that God’s 
choice of Israel has not been abandoned, though Israel 
languishes in the shame and despair of the exile. Israel’s 
service or ministry in God’s plan is neither finished nor 
static, but advancing to new destinies. The prophet 
foresees Israel, the Servant, realizing a purpose that 
should far outshine her glories of the past. 

However, the identification of the Servant with Israel 
encounters difficulty, at least in some of the so-called 
Servant poems (42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12). 
As one reads these, the Servant appears to be less a 
nation or people of Israel and more an individual. Con- 
sequently, two schools of interpretation have appeared 
in the history of exegesis. The one declares that the 
prophet consistently adheres to the one principle clearly 
seen throughout the context that Israel is the Servant. 
Where the Servant appears as an individual, there the 
prophet in dramatic imagery personifies Israel. Had the 
prophet intended to change the significance from nation 
to individual, he would no doubt have made such change 
evident. Scholars point out that it is not uncommon to 
find Israel individualized in psalms and prophecy.' 

The other school finds that the prophet employs the 
term “Servant” in a broad and narrow sense. Professor 
F. Delitzsch has illustrated this by the use of his well- 
known pyramid. The base of the pyramid is Israel, the 
second level is ideal Israel and the apex is an individ- 
ual.2 It is true that our prophet makes no formal state- 
ment that such variations are intended; nonetheless the 
Servant is clearly a person and not the personification of 
Israel. Expositors regardless of their conclusion on this 
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point offer interpretations with marked diffidence and 
restraint. 

If for our discussion we may regard Israel as the Ser- 
vant of Jahweh, our next task is to determine what 
Israel’s mission was to be. The prophet declared that the 
Servant was to be God’s light and revelation to the 
nations. For that purpose the Servant was chosen, was 
given instruction and was kept concealed during the 
weary years of exile. Now at long last Israel was pre- 
pared to be the light bearer of God’s truth to the 
Gentiles. 

A somber feature was introduced in this picture, for 
the Servant’s mission was to be realized through suffer- 
ing. In the third poem we are made aware of the abuse 
he encountered (50:6). This seemed to be the prelude 
to the avalanche of affliction that engulfed him in chap- 
ter 53. Here his humiliation and disgrace were re- 
viewed. His appearance was repulsive for he was afflicted 
with sickness (‘‘grief” is more accurately rendered “‘sick- 
ness,” vv. 3, 4). He was subjected to wounds and 
stripes, and finally was put to death in defiance of 
justice. All this pictured the utter shame and contempt 
that his generation poured upon him. Should one care 
to learn from that generation why this Servant had been 
so maltreated, the answer was ready, “We did esteem 
him stricken, smitten of God and afflicted” (v. 4). 
Clearly enough such affliction presupposed grievous sin 
and guilt which merited the just wrath of God. 

At this dramatic moment the greatest utterance of the 
Oid Testament fell upon mankind’s ear. The Servant 
carried these .afflictions and disgraces vicariously for 
others. These punishments were not due him because 
of his sins, but he bore them for the sins of those who 
shamefully abused and despised him (vv. 4-6). 
Through his suffering and death he “bare the sin of 
many and made intercession for the transgressors’ 
(v. 12). No wonder that this should startle the nations 
and cause the kings to shut their mouths in amazement 
(52:15) ; no wonder that this report would be hard to 
believe (53:1), for God’s method of redemption 
through vicarious suffering was completely foreign to 
the minds of men. “For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith Jahweh. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts” (55:8, 9). 

Let us at this point observe that Israel had endured 
affliction and disgrace at the hands of a cruel and sinful 
nation. Certainly Israel, at least the devout within her, 
far outranked Babylon in piety, righteousness and truth ; 
yet she, the innocent one, was wounded, bruised and 
despised. Now, wonder of wonders, that undeserved 
pee’ sean was to be used in God’s plan to mediate 
salvation to a sinful, rebellious world, to a world, in fact, 
that occasioned this suffering. This was God’s method 
to awaken the world to its own sin and to its need of 
healing and peace to be realized through the vicarious 
suffering of the Righteous One. 


II 


Any reading of the Gospels clearly shows that the 
major emphasis of Jesus’ ministry was related to His 
suffering and death. Important as the teaching and 
healing of Christ was, yet evangelists hasten to elaborate 
on the events in the final week of our Lord’s life. 
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That week brought Him to the cross, which event would 
have eternal significance. 

Long before the disciples were aware Jesus had set 

the suffering Servant before Him as the pattern for His 
ministry. Immediately after Peter had made his con- 
fession, “Thou art the Christ,” Jesus announced that 
He would be reviled, despised and finally killed by the 
Jews. As the arrest, trial and death of the Righteous 
One are narrated, we become convinced that the Old 
Testament picture had indeed “become flesh.” While 
these events of shame and sorrow were being perpetrated 
upon Israel’s true Servant, foe and friend were then 
oblivious to their deep meaning already enunciated in 
the Scriptures. Here the Righteous One suffered vicari- 
ously both for those then beholding Him and for the 
“many” who would look to Him in faith. 
At Pentecost the Holy Spirit enlightened the early 
Church to understand that the crucified and risen Christ 
was the Servant of prophecy. Peter declared that “God 
of our fathers hath glorified his Servant Jesus” and ‘To 
you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities” (Acts 3:13, 26; cf. 4:27-30). Stephen 
in his defence before the Sanhedrin referred to Jesus 
as the Righteous One (7:52 cf. 3:14), which no doubt 
was an allusion to the name of the Servant in Is. 53:11. 
Our clearest witness on this matter is Philip’s discourse 
with the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:30ff). Certainly 
one of the purposes for this story is to record the 
accepted and much-used exegesis of Is. 53 in the early 
Church by which this becomes unmistakably clear that 
the description of the Servant of Jahweh reached its 
fulfillment and consummation in Jesus of Nazareth. 


The apostle Peter in his first epistle also develops 
the parallel between the Servant and Jesus. He was as a 
lamb, He suffered for others, He was patient, He bore 
our sins, and by His stripes we are healed. Christ also 
is the Righteous One who suffered for the unrighteous 
(1:19; 2:21ff; 3:18). Although without formal refer- 
ence, yet the apostle Paul has the picture of the Servant 
before him as he speaks of Christ’s suffering and death 
(Acts 17:3; cf. 3:18), or as he writes of Christ’s dying 
“for our sins according to the scriptures” (I Cor. 15:3). 
These scattered references, together with many elabora- 
tions about Christ’s suffering and death, reveal that the 
New Testament writers were enlarging the portrait of 
the Servant of Jahweh as first depicted by the ancient 
prophet of Israel. Let me restate it. The Servant, im- 
perfectly and incompletely incarnated in Israel despised 
and afflicted by others, reached his perfect and consum- 
mate incarnation in Jesus Christ. So also the revelation 
of vicarious suffering, so startling to the Old Testament 
world, became the wonder of the Gospel and shall be 
the unending theme of the redeemed in their song, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain” (Rev. 5:12). 


Ill 


In the above discussion we detect the unique con- 
nection between Israel and the Messiah of Israel. Israel, 
the imperfect Servant, is the earnest of the perfect Ser- 
vant, Jesus of Nazareth. Suffering, vicariously borne by 
Israel, is the anticipation of the perfect Substitute for 
sinful humanity. Other nexuses may be observed. The 
elaborate priesthood of Israel culminates in the Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. The kingship of David 


reaches its height in the Son of David. The prophetic 
order introduced by Moses consummates in the prophet 
from Nazareth of Galilee. So also Israel, the light of 
God for the Gentiles, attains full brilliance in the true 
Light which enlightens every man. The pattern of re- 
lationship becomes clear. Israel is the foregleam of 
God’s mission to the world to be fully realized in Jesus 
Christ. : 

George Adam Smith calls attention to the necessity 
of seeing that Paul does not confine the prophecy of 
the Servant of Jahweh to Jesus. At Antioch in Pisidia 
he claims divine warrant for preaching to the Gentiles 
as he quotes part of a Servant poem, “I have set thee 
for a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for 
salvation unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 
13:47). From this it is evident that the Servant’s 
ministry carries on beyond the cross into the witness 
and mission of the Church. The Church, God’s new 
Israel, now assumes the role of the Servant of Jahweh. 
Ancient Israel imperfectly embodied this ideal, yet she 
fervently looked for its fulfillment. Now the Church 
looks back to the Christ of God as the perfect pattern 
by which the Church and every believer may be the 
embodiment of the Servant. Similarly as priests we re- 
gard Him as the Priest, as kings we esteem Him as the 
King, as prophets we honor Him as the Prophet. He 
becomes our pattern and our ideal. Whatever excel- 
lencies reside in the Vine, we, the branches, are to re- 
produce. 

If Christians, individually or collectively, may be re- 
garded as the Servant of Jahweh, then affliction and 
distress may come upon the Church so that she may 
suffer vicariously for others. The Servant’s ministry did 
not stop at Calvary. “Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church” (Col. 1:24). To 
suffer wrongfully is our calling in which we follow the 
example of Christ (I Pet. 2:19ff). Jesus’ invitation to 
take up the cross or Paul’s expression of being crucified 
with Christ point to one fact—suffering is a normal 
experience in Christian life. Ofttimes Christians do not 
clearly apprehend, perhaps misunderstand or misinter- 
pret, the purpose of their suffering and affliction. The 
design, clearly discerned in the Servant, is that the 
godly suffer for the welfare and redemption of others. 

The problem of suffering had often engaged the 
minds of prophets and | gas A problem so complex 
and baffling could hardly be solved, if solution is pos- 
sible, in one segment of Israel’s experience or in one 
utterance of a prophet. However, to a people deeply 
conscious of God’s righteousness yet perplexed because 
of apparent injustices, God spoke a word of revelation 
never before uttered or heard. The chosen, beloved and 
instructed Servant of Jahweh is subject to sickness, 
affliction and death for the redemption of others. This 
is, as Professor E. Sellin avers, the crown of the whole 
messianic hope of.the Old Testament.4 That word of 
revelation reached its majestic height as the Right- 
eous Servant suffered in our stead. That word of revela- 
tion speaks its blessing on the Church and each Christian 
as in their suffering they fill up that which is lacking 
of the afflictions of Christ for the sake of His body, 
the Church. 
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1. Scholars favoring this interpretation are: A. B. Davidson, 
“The Book of Isaiah: Chapters xl-lxvi,” in The Expositor, 
Second Series, Vol. VIII: 250ff, 350ff, 430ff. A. S. Peake, 
The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, London: 
1904, pp. 34ff. G. W. Wade The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, (Westminster Commentaries), London: 1929, pp. 
345-347. 

The Servant as the ideal Israel is held by J. Skinner, Isaiah, 
Chapters XL-LXVI, (The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges), Cambridge: 1898, pp. 233-238, and by O. C. 


Whitehouse, Isaiah XL-LXVI, (The Century Bible), Edin- 
burgh: 1908, pp. 18-29. 

2. Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, New 
York: Vol. II, pp. 117f. This interpretation is well given 
by George Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah, (The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible), New York: 1903, Vol. Il, pp. 252-277. 


3. G. A. Smith’s discussion of the Servant in the New Testa- 
ment should be consulted for details. Op. cit. pp. 278-289. 


4. Theologie des Alten Testaments, Leipzig: 1936, p. 135. 


The Outreach of the Cross 


GEORGE H. MENNENGA 


ON THE evening of the resurrection day Jesus spe- 
cifically instructed His disciples concerning the out- 
reach of the cross. The scene was in the room where 
the disciples had gathered after the tragic events that 
took place on Good Friday. They were confused and 
bewildered. For three and a half years they had been 
taught by a marvelous teacher. They loved Him. They 
had recognized and confessed Him as ‘the Son of the 
living God” and believed in the promises He had made 
that through Him should come a new kingdom in glori- 
ous power. But what they had hoped for turned out to 
be a total failure. Instead of having a mighty king they 
mourned a dead teacher; instead of having ascended a 
throne He had been nailed to a cross; instead of being 
part of a glorious kingdom they were crouching in a 
room fearing those who were in power. . 


One wonders what the disciples talked about that 
evening. Nothing is recorded of their conversations un- 
til suddenly, in spite of the locked door, Jesus stood in 
their midst. Consternation struck their hearts. They 
could not believe their eyes. He whom they thought to 
be dead was with them and alive. Their sorrow was 
turned into joy and their fear into a new courage. Their 
feeling of failure was turned into a new sense of victory 
when their Master taught them anew and afresh the 
significance of the events that had transpired during the 
past few days. What a marvelous session that must 
have been that evening! 

The recent events, so fresh in their minds, were the 
primary subject of their Lord’s teaching while with His 
disciples. The series of events from the beginning of 
His life among them and culminating in the cross and 
the empty tomb had been predicted and be! ia in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. “All things must be fulfilled,” 
Jesus said, ‘which are written in the law of Moses and 
the prophets and the psalms.” In each of these three 
sections of the Old Testament literature Jesus’ life and 
experiences had been predictively revealed. ‘Then 
opened he their mind that they might understand the 
scriptures; and he said unto them, Thus it is written, 
that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the 
dead the third day; and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name unto all the na- 
tions, beginning teen Jerusalem. Ye are witnesses of 
these things” (Lk. 24:45-48). In these words Jesus 
gave to His disciples and to the church the message to 
be proclaimed; He gave them also the scope of the 
field of operation. The message was the cross. All of 
that which led up to Calvary and away from it—the 
empty tomb, the resurrection life and the promise of 
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His glorious return—was to form the very essence of 
that message. Stated in its briefest form, the message of 
the Church of Jesus Christ is The Redeemer of Life. 


THE MESSAGE 

Let us picture for a moment Jesus taking an Old 
Testament scroll, turning to passages in each of the 
three sections of the Old Testament and interpreting 
them. He may have turned to Gen. 12:1-4 and there 
read to the disciples. 

Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy coun- 

try, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 

unto the land that I will show thee: and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; and be thou a blessing; . . . and in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 
The most significant part of the promise is the very last 
sentence, ‘‘and in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.”” This promise is repeated to the patriarchs 
in Gen. 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14. In the last three 
references the phrase, “in thy seed,” is added. To be 
sure, the “seed’’ of Abraham refers to his descendants, 
his children and children’s children. There is, however, 
a second meaning for this expression. Abraham is father 
of all the faithful, that is, of those who exercise a vital, 
living faith in God as did Abraham. Such, therefore, are 
also the seed of Abraham. Faith is something spiritual. 
Hence descendants of Abraham in this respect are the 
spiritual seed. The apostle Paul in his letter to the Gala- 
tians indicates a third interpretation as he argues 
strongly that these words find their most complete ful- 
fillment in Christ Jesus as the seed of Abraham. 

Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, and to his 

seed; He saith not, and to seeds, as di many; but as of 

one, And to thy seed, which is Christ (3:16). 

From Abraham and His seed in this promise shall 
come blessings to the world lying in sin. All the fam- 
ilies of the earth are included in God’s interest and 
marvelous grace. 


From the prophets it is highly probable that Jesus 
chose Isaiah to illustrate His teaching that evening of 
the first Easter. As He read to them chapter 53 of that 
book and interpreted it for them, the disciples must 
have seen in these words a re-enactment of the events 
that had bewildered them when Jesus was arrested, tried 
in the courts and crucified. Now He was with them and 
instructed them that this was the message they were to 
proclaim. 


In the book of Psalms there is consistent reference to 
One who is to come in glory and rule in righteousness, 
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whose kingdom shall be universal. In Psalm 72, for 
example, a kingdom is portrayed. The reference is to 
Solomon’s glorious kingdom as a type of the more glori- 
ous kingdom of Christ when 

He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 

And from the River unto the ends of the earth. 

And again 


His name shall endure forever; 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun; 

And men shall be blessed in him; 

All nations shall cail him happy. 

Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, 

Who only doeth wondrous things: 

And blessed be his glorious name forever; 

And let the whole earth be filled with his glory 

(vv. 8, 17-19). 

Rich and precious teachings appear in the Psalms re- 
ferring to the time when Christ should come, and also 
to the time when, through the outreach of His Church, 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of the Lord and His Christ. 
From the days of Jesus and the apostles until rela- 
tively recent times there was no question as to the con- 
tent of the message of the Church. It was taken for 
granted. This is clearly revealed in the deliberations 
and decisions of the missionary conferences and coun- 
cils held through the years. In such conferences as 
those held in New York in 1854 under the direction of 
Doctor Alexander Duff, in Mildmay Park, London in 
1878, and in Edinburgh, Scotland in 1910, the studies 
and discussions dealt almost exclusively with methods 
of procedure, missions policies, and general plans and 
techniques. 


THE MESSAGE UNDER FIRE 


At the turn of the century some missionaries and 
missionary statesmen had been promoting the idea of 
changing the missionary emphasis. Many felt that the 
missionary program had not made the progress and ad- 
vance that it should have made, thinking that the Church 
had been too exacting in its demands for an exclusive 
message. Some felt that an increased emphasis upon 
the ethical and moral teachings of Jesus might make 
for a more rapid advance. Still others were of the 
opinion that the missions program ought to be engaged 
in the transplanting of Western civilization and culture 
from England, Continental Europe, and America to the 
continents of Asia and Africa. There were those who 
thought that, since peoples of other lands have their own 
religions, their own gods, their own worship, religious 
rites and forms, Christianity and the Christian Church 
ought to seek for and use the best elements in those re- 
ligions, add to them the best out of the Christian 
religion and thus form out of the combined elements a 
new religion which would be most pleasing and helpful 
to the people. Syncretism was in the air! 

The missionary statesmen who were preparing for the 
conference to be held in Jerusalem in 1928 sensed what 
was happening in the thinking of many people. They 
prepared for that conference in such a way as to make 
sure that the message of missions would receive a promi- 
nent place in the study and discussions program. The 
late Doctor Robert E. Speer was one of the leading fig- 
ures in this situation. He prepared a brilliant study en- 
titled, The Finality of Jesus Christ. In this series of ad- 
dresses, now in book form, the conference set forth and 
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adopted its idea of the essential message. It was the 
cross. The essence of the message was to be a person. 
The Person is the unique Son of God, Jesus Christ. 


Although the conference accepted this as the glorious — 


message, as might be expected, not all were in whole- 
hearted agreement with it. As a result, a group of lay- 
men was organized to make a study of mission motives, 
message, fields, missionary personnel, methods, etc. Af- 
ter nine months of study their report titled, Re-thinking 
Missions, was published in 1932. It had in it much 
valuable information. In its main thrust, however, it 
swung away from the position as adopted by the con- 
ference in 1928 that the Christian Church has a unique 
message as revealed in the inspired Scriptures. 


In many sections of the Church throughout the world 
this report created considerable discussion. In many 
places feeling ran high in protest against the views 
adopted and reported which were contrary to the his- 
toric and traditional emphases in the message of the 
Church. When another missionary conference convened 
at Madras in 1938, the message adopted at Jerusalem 
was essentially reaffirmed. This is given in a magnifi- 
cent book by Professor Hendrik Kraemer titled, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. This 
book examines the fundamental and original meaning 
of Christianity in the world. According to Kraemer’s 
thesis the original meaning of Christianity does not 
change. After 1900 years of witnessing it is a mistake 
to think that men can change it. The task is always 
evangelism. Men need always to come fresh from God 
and His Word to the needs of men. The message is 
the one Jesus gave to His disciples as revealed in the 
Gospel which was to be their witness. 

Just two years ago at Whitby, Canada, a group of 
church leaders representing forty nations took its stand 
on essentially the same message with an emphasis on 
evangelizing this ‘One World in Christ.’ Doctor Ken- 
neth Latourette of Yale and his associate, Mr. W. Richey 
Hogg, review this conference in their book, Tomorrow 
Is Here. 

Although the unique message of the cross has been 
under fire at times, it has always survived, and has con- 
tinued to extend in ever-widening circles in response to 
the command of Christ Himself, “Ye are witnesses of 
these things. Go ye into all the world. . .” 


Our RESPONSE 


The Reformed Church in America has had a large 
share in this world enterprise. It is reaching out into 
six fields of labor. Missions have been established in 
India, in China, in ES in Arabia, in Mesopotamia 
and now in Africa. e number of great men and 
women of God serving the Reformed Church through 
the years, among the peoples of the earth, totals about 
five hundred. The statistics for the past year lists 146 
active missionaries in these fields. At the recent meeting 
of the Board of Foreign Missions eight new candidates 
were accepted, six of whom were comm:/:sioned to their 
high and holy task. What power was manifested in 
these consecrated young lives wholly dedicated with 
high resolve to proclaim the historic message of re- 
demption in Christ the Lord and Saviour! 

There is still the unfinished task. The world lying in 
sin is in crying need of others who will respond to the 
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divine call to witness and to serve in the outreach of 
the Church with the message of the cross. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, R.C.A., lists the 
following personnel priorities for 1948-49: 

A doctor for Arabia. 

A doctor for Africa. 

A clergyman for Japan. 

A woman teacher for Yok-tek, China. 
A nurse for China. 

Two women doctors for Arabia. 

The needs for 1949-50: . 
A woman teacher for Voorhees College, India. 
A doctor and a clergyman for Arabia. 

A clergyman and a doctor (man or woman) and a 
nurse for China. 

A clergyman and a teacher for Japan. 

A nurse and a teacher for Africa. 

What a challenge these opportunities are to young 
life! What a challenge to the pastor in his parish to 
discover, to encourage, and to recruit promising conse- 
crated young men and women for magnificent fields of 
service! May there be many who will respond to the 
Master’s continued command, “Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you. . .” (Mt. 28:19, 20). 


Scminary 


Refreshed by a welcome Christmas vacation students 
and faculty returned to the campus to prepare them- 
selves for semester examinations which were given 
during the third week of January. Two seniors were 
graduated at the completion of the semester's work, 
Mr. Cornelius W. Muyskens of Orange City, Iowa, and 
Mr. Arend J. Nijk of Groningen, Netherlands. A 
special convocation was held January 27th at which 
the two graduates were presented with their diplomas. 
Each also received a prize for excellency in preaching. 
President John R. Mulder presided, the Rev. Peter 
Muyskens, °37, pastor of the Hamilton, Michigan 
Church and brother of one of the graduates conducted 
devotions, and Dr. Harry J. Hager, ’24, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Chicago, presented the commencement 
address. A quartette of college and seminary students 
sang and a social hour was enjoyed in Beardslee Library. 
Mr. Muyskens has entered upon his work as pastor of 
the Gray Hawk Church of our Kentucky Mission. Mr. 
Nijk is awaiting passage to his homeland. 


Mr. H. Ellis, representative of the Interseminary 
Movement, was a visitor on the campus January 11. 
He met students in conference in the afternoon and 
addressed the evening meeting of the Adelphic Society. 


On January 14 the seminary was especially honored 
to hear an address by the beloved ‘‘desert doctor’ Paul 
Harrison of our Arabian Mission. He spoke of the 
special privilege and opportunity which is ours as a 
denomination working in one of the most difficult 
mission fields in the world. 


The Adelphic Society was inspired and enlightened 
by an address by the Rev. Henry Bast, '33, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, on February 
1. Mr. Bast spent several weeks of the past summer 
as a delegate to several conferences in Europe. He was 
the Church Herald representative at the World Council 
of Churches assembly at Amsterdam and told the group 
of his experiences and impressions. 


On February 4 the Rev. J. H. Sillevis-Smitt, chaplain 
in chief of the Royal Dutch Navy, presented the student 
body with the Dutch viewpoint of the difficulties in 
Indonesia. He was introduced by Mr. Willard Wichers 
of the Netherlands Information Bureau. 


A highlight of the month of February was the week 
spent in fellowship with Hope College in observance of 
their annual Spiritual Emphasis Week. A fine series of 
inspirational addresses was presented by the Rev. Will 
W. Orr, D.D., pastor of the Westminster United Pres- 
byterian Church of Des Moines, Iowa. On February 7 
for the Adelphic Society he demonstrated the telling of 
the Nativity story by flannelgraph as he did the past 
Christmas season in his church for 18,300 people of all 
races and faiths. 


The Rev. Gerrit Rezelman, ’32, pastor of the Pella 
Church of Adams, Nebraska, was guest devotional leader 
at chapel services February 15. 


The Rev. Harold De Roo, ’48, associate pastor of 
Third Church, Holland, gave a demonstration of audio- 
visual aids for the Adelphic group the evening of 
February 15. He spoke briefly, introducing the field 
of audio-visual aid methods and then showing the use 
of recordings, slides, film strips, and movies in the 
educational program of the Church. Professor and Mrs. 
George H. Mennenga were hosts at a social hour con- 
cluding the program. 


Friday, February 18, the senior class made their an- 
nual visit to Grand Rapids under the leadership of 
Professor Lester J. Kuyper. Dr. Louis Benes, ’30, con- 
ducted the group on a tour of the Church Herald office 
and pressroom and answered questions pertaining to the 
editing and Lr of the church paper: After 
swimming and dinner at the YMCA the class attended 
services at Temple Emmanuel. The congregation en- 
tertained the class at tea in the temple parlors and 
Rabbi Harry Esstig answered questions asked by the 


group. 


Dr. J. Zsiros of the Old Testament department of the 
University at Sarospatak, Hungary, delivered two lectures 
at the seminary on February 18 and 25. The first dealt 
with the etymology of the word Jogos while the latter 
was a study of the idea of sin and penitence in the Old 
Testament. Dr. Zsiros is guest professor in the Bible 
department at Hope College. 


The Adelphic Society entertained the students and 
faculty of Calvin Seminary on February 22 at First 
Church, Holland. The Hope College Men’s Glee Club 
rendered a brief concert. Prof. Stephen Partington of 
the education department of Hope College spoke on the 
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subject, ‘Christian Counselling.” Prior to the meeting 
Western Seminary’s basketball team defeated Calvin 
Seminary’s team, 42-23. A fine period of cordial fellow- 
ship was enjoyed. These Calvin-Western get-togethers 
have now become semiannual affairs. 


The Adelphic Society was the guest of the YMCA at 
Hope College March 1 when Gil Dodds, celebrated 
miler, track coach and preacher, spoke to the group. 
A large group of interested men heard his thrilling 
testimony to the power of Christ in the life of men 
both in athletics and in the race of life. 


On March 3 and 4 Dr. James Z. Nettinga, ’37, of 
our Board of Domestic Missions, presented two lectures 
entitled, ‘‘Discovering the American Mind” and “The 
American Will.” 


Several of the seminary students are conducting a 
‘series of weekly Lenten services in Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan, under the auspices of the First and Second 
churches of that city. 


The Rev. Elton M. Eenigenburg, ’40, pastor of the 
First Holland Church, Passaic, New Jersey, received 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, January 24, 1949. The title of his dissertation is, 
“The Experience of Divine Anger in Greek Tragedy.” 


Professor Simon Blocker is lecturing on “Evangelism” 
for the student wives’ Adelphia Society. The class meets 
every Monday evening and has an enrollment of thirty- 
eight members. Last semester Dr. John E. Kuizenga lec- 
tured to this class on the Cults in America. 


Professors Mulder, Mennenga and Oudersluys are 
teaching courses in the local Teachers Training School 
held at Hope College each Monday evening. Professor 
Goulooze is lecturing for a similar school at Grand 
Rapids. 


Our basketball team ended a successful season in third 
place in interfraternity competition at Hope College. 
Five games were won and five lost. The team was 
coached by James Muddle. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 
Bavinck, THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD, 1948. 
Bower and Hayward, PROTESTANTISM FACES ITS 
EDUCATIONAL TASK TOGETHER, 1949. 
Cobb and Jennings, A BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF EDGAR JOHNSON GOOD- 
SPEED, 1948. 

Daviess THEOLOGY AND THE ATOMIC AGE, 
1947. 

Edman, THE MIND OF PAUL, 1935. 

Eichrodt, DAS MENSCHENVERSTANDNIS DES 
ALTEN TESTAMENTS, 1947. 

Guillebaud, WHY THE CROSS, 1946. 

Henry, THE PROTESTANT DILEMMA, 1948. 

Lenski, LET US KEEP LENT, 1932. 
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Ligon, A GREATER GENERATION, 1948. 

Lyons and Parvis, NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 
1948. 

Mabie, ESSAYS IN LENT, 1919. 

Morgan, GOD’S LAST WORD TO MAN, 1936. 

Morrison, CAN PROTESTANTISM WIN AMERICA, 
1948. 

Murray, JESUS ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN, 
1936. 

Robinson, POETRY AND POETS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 1947. 

Sessler, JUNIOR NATURE SERMONS, 1948. 

Spann, THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULAR- 
ISM, 1948. 

Tenney, JOHN, THE GOSPEL OF BELIEF, 1948. 

Thomte, KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION, 1948. 

Vos, BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, 1948. 


Our readers are invited to use these books, which will be 
sent by mail if requested. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Members of the faculty offer articles related to the 
Lenten theme of the death and the resurrection of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. 
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